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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

ON TRANSLATING CHINESE POETRY 
II 

Probably most of us met these poems first in the transla- 
tions by scholars — Herbert A. Giles of Cambridge or 
Legge of Oxford. Legge's translations are in scrupulous 
prose, Giles' in rhymed verse which Arthur Waley says 
"combines rhyme and literalness with wonderful dexter- 
ity." Giles' translations are the more widely known, 
but are now rather scoffed at by many of the newer school 
of poets. In justice to Giles, however, it must be remem- 
bered that at least the greater part of these translations 
appeared in 1896, before the present movement towards 
simplification of poetry was started, and before the English 
poets themselves had discovered that English may be 
used with classic simplicity. They are therefore in a 
poetic idiom foreign to our day. But we owe Giles none 
the less a great debt of gratitude on this as well as on 
other scores. 

In 1 913 Helen Waddell published a slender volume, 
Lyrics from the Chinese — the first translations into English, 
so far as my knowledge goes, which belong to the new 
movement in English poetry. They are done from 
Legge's literal translations, and although they have 
never been so generally known as they deserve to be, 
they seem to me to controvert the claim made by the 
publishers of Amy Lowell's and Florence Ayscough's 
new volume, Fir-flower Tablets, that "This is the first 
time that an English version of Chinese poems has been 
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at once the work of a sinologue and a poet." They are 
in rhymed verse as direct as Sara Teasdale's lyrics, and 
to me often very beautiful. Here, for instance, is her 
version of one of the odes : 

How say they that the Ho is wide, 
When I could ford it if I tried? 
How say they Sung is far away, 
When I can see it every day? 

Yet must indeed the Ho be deep 
When I have never dared to leap; 
And since I am content to stay, 
Sung must be very far away. 

If one bears in mind the fact that the original is rhymed 
and patterned, does Miss Lowell's new free-verse version, 
with its American colloquialisms, seem an improvement? 

Who says the Ho is wide? 

Why, one little reed can bridge it. 

Who says that Sung is far? 
I stand on tiptoe and see it. 

Who says the Ho is wide ? 

Why, the smallest boat cannot enter. 

Who says that Sung is far? 

It takes not a morning to reach it. 

L. Cranmer-Byng, with his A Lute of Jade and A Feast 
of Lanterns, struck a more popular chord, and it is perhaps 
a personal matter that they do not move me as the 
Waddell translations do. They are partially rhymed and 
partially unrhymed. To me it seems that they are not 
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quite one thing or the other, neither very good English 
verse nor very scrupulous translations. 

Another interesting, though slightly Latinized, volume 
is Whitall's rendering of the French versions of Judith 
Gautier's Le Livre de Jade. And we have had other 
sorts of translations: the airy snatches of Ezra Pound 
some years ago, who chose a single image that pleased 
him from a long poem and gave us that only; the fantasies 
of E. Powys Mathers, so over-decorated as to be genuinely 
dishonest, the dreadful doggerel of W. A. P. Martin, the 
trite and wearisome mouthings of Charles Budd, not to 
mention the numerous "interpretations." 

Then came Arthur Waley's admirable translations, at 
once so simple and so scholarly, carrying with them an 
instant conviction of authenticity. This, we felt, was 
the substance and spirit of these old poets at last. 

Yet, such is the carping nature of mankind, we no 
sooner had so much than we began to wish for the magic 
also. For Mr. Waley's word sense, excellent as it is, 
still falls short of the ultimate subtlety of magic. It is 
probably with the hope of restoring this magic that Amy 
Lowell with Florence Ayscough, and Witter Bynner 
with Dr. Kiang Kang-hu, have now taken up the work. 
Miss Lowell's book is a welcome addition, since it gives 
us many new and charming poems in a contemporary 
technique. Yet I for one cannot quite trust Miss Lowell. 
She has given us so many racial interpretations — Japa- 
nese, Indian and others — which were all essentially herself, 
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that when I find that this too reads like her own poems 
I doubt their essentially Chinese quality. She has 
surely too vivid a personality to make a good translator. 
Mr. Bynner's book is not yet out, but from the examples 
I have seen it promises to be the most satisfying of the 
free-verse translations in the matter of magic. 

Such, roughly, is the history of the recent attempts 
to translate Chinese classical poetry into English. Let 
me give, for comparison, three different versions of the 
same poem. It is by the Lady Pan Chieh-Yu, chief 
favorite of the emperor who ruled China B. C. 36-32 and 
was sent him with a fan by the lady when she had been 
supplanted by a younger rival. The first translation is 
by Giles, in his history of Chinese literature: 

O fair white silk, fresh from the weaver's loom, 
Clear as the frost, bright as the winter snow — 
See! friendship fashions out of thee a fan, 
Round as the round moon shines in heaven above; 
At home, abroad, a close companion thou, 
Stirring at every move the grateful gale. 
And yet I fear — ah me! — that autumn chills, 
Cooling the dying summer's torrid rage, 
Will see thee laid neglected on the shelf, 
All thought of bygone days like them bygone. 

Here is Ezra Pound's version — he does not call it a 
translation — of the same, from the first Imagist anthology. 

O fan of white silk 

clear as frost on the grass-blade, 
You also are laid aside. 

The third is Amy Lowell's, from Fir-flower Tablets: 
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Gla2ed silk, newly cut, smooth, glittering, white, 

As white, as clear, even as frost and snow. 

Perfectly fashioned into a fan, 

Round, round, like the brilliant moon. 

Treasured in my Lord's sleeve, taken out, put in — 

Wave it, shake it, and a little wind flies from it. 

How often I fear the autumn season's coming, 

And the fierce, cold wind that scatters the blazing heat. 

Discarded, passed by, laid in a box alone; 

Such a little time, and the thing of love cast off. 

Perhaps by comparing the three the western reader 
may arrive at some idea of what the Chinese poem is like, 
as a surveyor, by taking three slants at a mountain, can 
measure it. And if he adds thereto a knowledge of the 
complex form in which it is written, he may even get a 
fairly correct idea. It is a laborious process, but can one 
who does not read Chinese find a better? 

Eunice Tietjens 

REVIEWS 

HIS HOME TOWN 

Slabs of the Sun-burnt West, by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, 

Brace & Co. 

The books of this man are piling up. Chicago Poems, 
Cornhuskers, Smoke and Steel, and now these Slabs — all 
these since that day in 1914 when, unknown to fame, 
he stormed Poetry's doors and picked up the first 
Levinson Prize, thereby exciting a loud hee-haw of protest 
from the arbiters of taste; indeed, all these since 1916, 
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